VISIT 

CMflO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Plan  to  visit  CXuo  State  University  on  Friday,  February  27.  FoUoWig 
the  Qndnnatti  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence.  The 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  will  be  at  their  re* 
spective  positions  on  the  Campus  all  day. 

The  College  of  Education  Faculty  invite  you  to  take  dinner  with  them 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  Faculty  Chib  at  6:00  P.  M.  When  you 
arrive  at  the  University,  go  directly  to  the  Administratioo  Building, 
where  you  will  be  given  a  directory  of  the  Campus.  This  will  help  you 
to  locate  the  peo{de  you  want  to  see. 

CoMwirm: 

Edgar  A.  Doll 
J.  Cayce  Mociison 
P.  R.  Stevenson 


PUBUSHED  BY  THE  BUREAU  Of  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH.  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Entered  ts  Sesood  Chre  Matter,  Fchnary  9,  1923,  at  the  Past  Ofioe  at  Cohimbiit,  OSio,  mdcr  the  act  ed  Aaguat  34, 1912 
Accepted  far  maiUnt  at  iped&cd  latea  of  pottaae  provided  for  in  Section  11C9,  Act  of 
October  3. 1917.  aotfaoeiredFdtraKT  21. 1922. 
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Recent  Sentiment  concerning  Uniformity  in 
Child' Accounting 

A.  O.  Heck 
Ohio  Suu  Univertity 


The  object  of  the  fourth  of  this  series 
of  articles  is  to  indicate  the  attitude  of 
schoed  men  today  regarding  unifonnity 
in  child'accounting.  Data  for  this  pur' 
pose  have  been  secured  from  the  replies 
of  these  men  to  questionnaires  and 
from  their  writings. 

What  Was  the  Attitude  of  Eouca' 
TiONAL  Leaders  toward  Uniform 
Records  and  Reports  Just 
Previous  to  1912? 

This  question,  regarding  the  attitude 
of  educational  lead^s  toward  uniform 
records  and  reports  just  preceding  the 
Report  of  the  National  Education  Asso' 
ciation  Committee  in  1912,  wiU,  for  the 
most  part,  be  answered  indirectly.  The 
answer  will  be  based  upcm  what  can  be 
inferred  from  the  writings  of  these 
men,  for  they  made  recommendations 
concerning  sdiooLrecord  forms  which 
were  the  outcome  of  a  series  investi' 
gations.  The  recommendations  made  by 
Thorndike,  Ayres,  and  Strayer  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  1912  report 
particularly  merit  attention. 

During  the  year  that  the  first  of  these 
investigations  was  reported  (1907)  E.  E. 
Brown,  then  commissioner  of  education 
gave,  in  a  very  direct  way,  a  new 
impetus  to  uniformity  in  school  statistics 
through  his  own  interest  in  the  subject. 
He  wrote  on  June  4  of  that  year:  *‘It 


has  been  suggested  that  a  meeting  be 
called — of  the  state  superintendents — 
for  discussion  of  such  matters  as  uni' 
fesmity  in  state  school  statistics  and  in 
laws  covering  the  state  school  census." 
Snedden  and  Allen  later  in  referring 
to  this  letter  said,  ‘The  state  superin' 
tendents  will  undoubtedly  find  it  prac' 
ticable  to  foUow  the  lead  of  the  national 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  end 
that  it  shall  be  easy  for  everybody  to  do 
what  everybody  has  so  long  professed 
to  want  to  do.’  ‘ 

Thorndike  reported  his  investigation 
in  1907  in  a  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  entitled  The  Elimination  of 
Pupils  from  School.  In  this  report  an 
attempt  was  made  to  answer  the  fob 
lowing  Questions:  (1)  Which  pupils  stay 
in  scl^l?  (2)  How  long  do  they  stay? 
(3)  What  grades  do  tl^y  reach?  (4) 
Why  do  they  leave? 

Material  for  making  an  individual 
study  a  large  group  children  was 
not  available.  They  c^d  not  be  traced 
from  the  date  they  entered  school  up  to 
the  time  of  the  investigation.  Thorndike 
was  forced,  therefore,  to  make  use  of 
crude  data  regarding  groups  children 
who  were  enrolled  in  ^ool  in  successive 
years.  In  order  to  answer  even  approx' 


Snedden,  Dtrid  and  Allen,  Wiliam  H.  Schoel  Reperte 
Sdwol  Efatnej.  New  York,  Micmillin  Cnmi^- 
1907.  p.  rt. 
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imately  the  questions  which  he  had 
raised,  statisti(^  devices  had  to  be  used. 
Corre^ons  had  to  be  made  in  the  data 
which  would  make  them  comparable. 
The  Endings  di  Thorndike’s  study  were 
so  condemiratcny  of  the  public  schools 
that  the  report  was  bitterly  attacked. 
The  attack  centered  upon  the  statistical 
devices  which  the  authca'  had  found  it 
necessary  to  use.  Caitroversy  over  the 
questitm  was  carried  cm  for  several 
years.  Instead  of  clarifying  the  situaticm 
to  the  lay  mind,  the  discussion  was  ex' 
tremely  confusing.  Many  bymen  and 
ncHi'Statistical  educatc«'s  alike  were  in' 
dined  to  reject  the  real  contribution 
made  by  the  study  because  of  their 
skepticism  concerning  the  statistical 
devices. 

Thorndike  indicated  exactly  where 
the  difficulties  were  when  he  said: 

The  fact!  really  needed  for  an  adequate  study 
of  these  general  questions  are  the  educational 
histories  of  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  children 
(chosen  at  random  from  the  siz'  or  ei^t'year' 
olds)  in  each  of  twenty  or  thirty  communities, 
each  of  the  individual  histories  to  cover  at  least 
the  years  ei^t  to  sixteen.* 

If  such  histories  had  been  avaibble, 
each  child  could  have  been  traced  from 
the  date  he  entered  school  until  he  left. 
In  every  case,  the  grade  and  age  at  the 
time  d  leaving  wcwd  have  bera  avail' 
able,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  leaving.  The 
amount  eliminadcm  by  grad^  and 
ages  could  then  have  heen  accurately 
determined. 

The  implicaticms  back  of  this  demand 
for  educaticmal  histories  are  of  interest 
in  this  article.  If  these  histories  are  to 
be  krot  for  the  purpose  indicated,  all 
schools  must  keep  them.  Any  other 
procedure  would  mean  that  within  a 
short  time  many  records  would  be 
incomplete  due  to  the  transfer  of  pupib 
from  other  schoob.  The  histories  them' 
selves,  also  must  be  uniform.  This  uni' 
formity  must  apply  to  the  chief  charac' 
terisdcs  the  fcxin,  the  definitions 

(1)  Tbomdike,  Edwird  L.  TIk  Ebmiiution  tf  PupiU  from 
Scfcow.  Bureau  of  Educatico  Bulletin,  No.  4. 1^.  p.  7. 


terms,  and  the  rules  d  procedure.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  transfer  of  pupils 
will  either  cause  the  record  files  to 
become  hopelessly  confused  by  the 
receipt  of  many  diverse  forms  ot,  in 
case  new  cards  are  made  out,  will  cause 
incomplete  forms  to  appear  in  the  files. 
An  investigation  of  t^  character  in' 
volves,  as  well,  a  comparison  of  different 
communities.  In  order  to  make  the  com' 
parison,  uniformity  of  terms  and  rules 
d  procedure,  at  least  are  demanded. 

Ayres,  who  was  one  of  Thorndike’s 
chief  critics,  reported  his  investigation 
in  1909  under  tl^  title.  Laggards  in  Our 
Schools.  He  raised  the  following  ques' 
tions  which  he  attempted  to  answer: 
(1)  How  many  d  the  children  in  our 
schoob  fiul  to  make  normal  progress 
from  mde  to  grade  and  why  do  they 
fail?  (2)  How  many  of  the  children  drop 
out  of  school  before  finishing  the  elemen' 
tary  course  and  why  do  they  drop  out? 
La(^  of  data  also  forced  him  to  resext  to 
statistical  devices.  Hb  procedure,  how' 
ever,  differed  fr<xn  that  d  Thorndike. 


In  referring  to  the  lack  of  data  he 
said:  “Little  or  no  effixt  has  been  made 

to  preserve  the  wiginal  records . 

WcHTst  d  all,  different  principab  and 
superintendents  have  introduced  iso' 
bted  and  disconnected  practices  from 
which  significant  facts  rex'  the  whole 
system  cannot  be  deduced.”*  In  con- 
necticxi  with  hb  reccxnmendations  con* 
cemin^  continuous  school  histories  he 
said,  ’in  the  present  practice  of  most 
school  systems  little  ex  no  attempt  u 
made  to  preserve  a  continuous  hbtory 
of  the  individual  pupil.”* 

Strayer  reptx^d  hb  investigation  in 
1911  in  a  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Educaticxi,  entitled.  Age  and  Grade 
Census  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Carefully 
prepared  report  forms  which  all  school 
systems  made  out  during  the  same  week 
were  used  in  the  attempt  to  make  the 


(2)  Ayre*.  Leonard  P.  Leffardj  M  Ow  SduoU.  Ntm 
York.  Ruaacll  Sage  Foimdatioo,  1909.  p.  201. 

(J)  Iliid.  p.  209. 
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data  uniform.  The  title  indicates  that 
age  and  grade  data  were  the  chief 
materials  secured,  and,  as  in  previous 
studies,  statistical  devices  were  used. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his 
letter  transmittal,  commended  Dr. 
Strayer’s  study  highly  but  very  aptly 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  all  such 
investigations  when  he  said: 

It  diould  be  added  that  in  our  atatutical 
itudie*  of  school  attendance  we  shall  continue 
to  be  in  the  twilight,  though  not  altogether  in  the 
dark,  until  a  practicable  method  can  be  devised 
for  keeping  a  separate  record  throughout  his  schot^ 
course  of  each  individual  pupil,  whether  he  remain 
m  one  school  or  fdlow  the  widespread  American 
custom  of  migration.* 

The  implications  back  of  both  the 
Ayres  and  Strayer  reports  are  identical 
to  those  which  were  stated  in  ccmnec' 
tion  with  that  of  Thcwndike.  Uni' 
fonnity  in  child^accounting,  as  such, 
was  not  discussed.  A  bria  considers' 
tion,  however,  of  the  difficulties  in' 
volved  in  making  these  investigations 
and  the  perusal  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  writers  indicate  that  they  realized 
the  need  for  a  uniform  procedure  in 
these  matters.  In  conformity  with  this 
implied  need,  a  Committee  on  Uniform 
Records  and  Reports  was  appointed  by 
the  National  Education  Association  in 
1910. 

Attitude  of  the  National  Education 
Association  Committee  as  Ex' 
FRESSED  BY  ThEIR  1912  RePORT 

The  name  of  the  committee  indicates 
Its  function.  In  discussing  its  task,  it 
said:  “The  Committee  recognizes  that 
an  important  step  toward  unifcMinity  in 
reporting  will  be  to  present  to  the 
various  reporting  officers  of  the  country 
statistical  forms  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
uniform  in  terms,  definitiems,  and  ar' 
rangement.”*  The  work  the  commit' 

(1)  StraycT,  Gcorae  D.  A(c  aiul  GTti€  Cennu  of  Sdioob 
md  CoUcfU.  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Educataoo  BuUetao,  No.  5. 
S.7. 

(2)  ‘Ttml  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Record* 
and  Reporu  to  the  Natioail  Council  at  the  St.  Lout*  Meet' 
ini,*'  Fchraarp,  1912.  p.  4. 


tee  included  (1)  the  arrangement  of  a 

Jmpil's  cumulative  record  card,  (2)  the 
brms  of  reccM'ds  and  reports  neeikd  for 
both  city  and  state  systems,  and  (3) 
the  preparation  of  report  forms  for  fisnl 
statistics. 

The  investigations  of  the  Committee 
covered  a  twcpyear  period.  During  that 
time  reax'd  and  report  forms  from  a 
great  many  cities  were  collected  and 
examined,  and  new  forms  were  devised 
and  sent  out  for  criticism  and  correction. 
The  6nal  recommendations  contained 
a  series  of  forms  which  the  Committee 
proposed  for  universal  use. 

The  Committee  asked,  “that  the  state 
departments  adopt  forms  for  receiving 
statistics  from  the  units  within  the  state 
similar,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  arrange' 
ment  to  those  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education".'  Each  state,  also,  was 
asked  to  adopt  as  a  basis  for  securing 
information,  the  data  gathered  by  the 
majority  of  the  states  and  by  the 
Bureau. 

The  cumulative  pupil’s  record  card 
which  was  recommended  represented, 
for  the  most  part,  work  previously  done 
by  Charles  Lamprey  of  Bostcxi,  a 
member  of  this  Committee.  During  1908 
and  1909  Lamphrey  had  devised,  among 
other  forms,  a  cumulative  reax'd  card 
to  be  used  in  the  school  of  which  he  was 
principal.  In  September,  1910,  this  form 
together  with  several  others  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  devising  were 
adopted  by  the  Boston  public  schools. 
This  form  with  a  few  minor  changes  the 
Committee  sent  out  to  dty  supicrin' 
tendents  for  criticism.  So  favorable  was 
its  reception  that  it  was  reoxnmended 
for  general  use. 

In  discussing  the  cumulative  record 
the  Committee  said,  “The  foundation  of 
all  statistics  concerning  children  is 
established  in  the  records  made  by 
teachers  in  the  schoolroom.  Unless 
these  records  are  expressed  in  common 
terms  having  a  definite  meaning  the 

(J  IW,p.7. 
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data  gathered  hrom  them  are  not  com' 
parable.”^  It  also  insisted  that  the 
“method  of  recording  and  arranging  the 
CHiginal  data"  should  be  agreed  upon. 
Ccxitinuing  it  said: 

The  value  of  a  unifonn  card  hes  chiefly  in  three 
considerations;  (1)  Universal  adaptability  for  use 
in  whatever  system  of  schods  the  pupil  may 
enter.  (2)  Deoeased  cost  because  of  printing  in 
large  quantities.  (3)  Establishment  of  common 
practices  of  record^making  and  coounen  terms  for 
the  expression  of  facts  valuable  for  statistical 
investi^tion. 

A  uniform  teacher's  register  was  also 
recommended;  although  a  copy  of  this 
does  not  appear  in  the  report,  the  rec' 
ommendatiem  was  discussed  at  length. 
Superintendent  Warriner,  of  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
said: 

If  there  can  be  an  agreement  as  to  how  the 
teacher's  daily  register  is  to  be  kept  and  an  agree' 
ment  as  to  the  terminology  therein  employed, 
educational  statistics  in  city  and  county  systems, 
in  states,  and  ultimately  in  the  nation,  will 
assume  a  uniformity  eminently  to  be  desired. 

The  report  suggested  that  a  uniform 
terminology,  which  was  likewise  reC' 
CHnmended,  was  even  more  important 
than  that  of  the  forms  to  be  used. 

An  additional  reason  for  adopting  the 
uniform  scheme  as  proposed  wais: 

The  ease  with  which  teachers  moving  from 
one  place  to  aix>ther  mig^t  accommodate  them* 
selves  to  a  new  system  of  schools  ....  a 
teacher  once  having  learned  to  keep  a  register 
will  be  able  to  keep  the  register  wherever  be  goes. 
Under  existing  conditions  a  new  teacher  must 
mend  too  much  time  in  learning  the  red  tape  of 
the  new  system  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

The  repOTt  of  this  Committee  is  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  field, 
but  it  did  not  suggest  any  definite  pixy 
gram  for  putting  such  a  vmiform  system 
OT  records  and  reports  into  effect.  It 
suggested  (1)  that  all  state  departments 
adopt  report  fexms  similar  to  those  rec' 
ommended;  (2)  that  all  superintendents 
throughout  the  United  States  cooperate 

(1)  The  quoutiooe  in  this  column  come  from  pp.  Tt,  SA 
49,  50  of  the  Committee’s  report.  Op.  cit. 


with  the  Bureau  eff  Education  in  an 
endeavor  to  secure  uniformity;  and  (3) 
that  the  Department  of  Superintendeitt 
appoint  a  permanent  committee  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  investigation.  A  definite  plan 
for  makii^  this  uniform  system  imme¬ 
diately  e^tive  should  have  been  out¬ 
lined  at  this  time. 

Attitude  of  Educational  Leadbm 
SINCE  THE  Report  of  1912 

Harlan  Updegraff,  in  an  address 
before  the  City  Superintendent’s  Sec¬ 
tion  <rf  the  Pennsylvania  Education 
Associatim  in  1915,  pleaded  for  a  uni¬ 
form  system  eff  records  and  reports. 
Using  good  business  procedure  as  an 
example,  he  pointed  out  that  year  by 
year  a  city  superintendent  needed  to 
make  comparisons  between  his  system 
and  other  systems,  and  between  hu 
system  for  a  given  year  and  preceding 
years.  “This  cannot  be  done,’  he  saii 
“unless  records  and  reports  in  all  the 
cities  are  similar  as  to  form  and  identical 
as  to  the  definitions  of  the  item,  upon 
which  comparison  is  desired.”*  In 
closing  his  address  he  said: 

Uniform  recordE  and  reports  have  come  to 
stay  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  educatiomi 
prtxedure.  They  will  be  further  extetKkd  and 
perfected  arnl  will  in  time  come  into  univeral 
use.  Otherwise  public  education  will  fail  to 
take  that  place  in  the  working  out  of  our  country'i 
destiny  which  seems  to  be  ready  for  her.  It 
would  seem  to  be  incumbent  upon  each  of  tn 
wishing  our  profession  to  leiKler  its  full  service  to 
society  to  further  this  movement  to  the  best  of 
our  abilities  and  opportunities.* 

In  May,  1924,  the  Michigan  State 
Teachers’  Association  published  a  bulk' 
tin  entitled,  A  State  System  of  Uniform 
Child'Accounting.  llie  buUetin  was 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Associa' 
tion;  Arthur  B.  Moehlman  of  the 
Eletroit  public  schools  was  its  chairmaa 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  favoi' 
ably  accepted  by  the  Association  and 
by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Public 

(2)  UpdenaE,  HarUn.  "Unifomi  Record*  and  Repota," 
School  *114  Society,  April  1,  1916,  p.  477. 

(3)  op.  cit.  School  «nd  Societ^JApril  1, 1916,  p.  477. 
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Instruction.  T.  E.  Johnson,  the  state 
superintendent,  says  ol  this  report: 

It  w  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Imtiuction  to  make  use  of  the  forms  and  pro* 
cedure  worked  out  by  the  Child'Accounting 
Committee  ....  as  soon  as  legislation 
can  be  passed  to  provide  clerical  help  for  the 
offices  of  the  county  commissianers  of  schools,  so 
that  this  office  can  take  care  of  the  accounting 
{(ovided  for  it  in  this  report.^ 

The  uniform  system  proposed  by 
this  bulletin  is  to  be  put  into  operation 
in  the  schools  of  the  State  on  September 
1,  1925. 

The  chief  features  of  the  recommenda' 
dons  which  are  proposed  in  this  bulletin 
on  Uniform  Chuld- Accounting  are:  (1) 
a  unifeam  teiminolc^  for  the  state, 
(2)  uniform  record  forms,  (3)  uniform 
report  forms,  (4)  uniform  census  pro- 
cedure,  and  (5)  uniform  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  unique  feature  of  the  re¬ 
port  is  the  proposal  to  establish  a  state¬ 
wide  continuing  census  in  the  offices  of 
Ac  State  Department.  Every  child  c£ 
compulsory  school  age  within  the  state 
will  have  a  census  card  in  this  61e.  In 
order  to  keep  this  file  up-to-date  every 
district  will  report  to  the  state  c^ce  all 
transfers  to  other  districts,  and  the 
receiving  districts  in  turn  will  notify 
Ae  state  upon  the  enrollment  of  the 
child. 

The  latter  proposal  is  not  necessarily 
a  part  the  program  outlined  in  this 
series  of  articles.  It  is  a  debatable  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  order  to  discover  the  attitude 
of  state  officials  on  this  proposal  the 
present  state  superintendents  and  com¬ 
missioners  of  education  were  recently 
asked,  '"Should  the  state  office  keep  a 
I  complete  census  file  of  eaeffi  child  in  the 
I  state?”  Table  I  contains  a  summary  of 
Ac  replies.  The  chief  state  official  did 
not  answer  the  question  in  all  cases 
i  although  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
I  him,  for  in  several  instances  he  referred 
Ae  letter  to  his  specialist  in  this  field. 
It  is  here  assumed,  however,  that  the 

p)  Miebipn  Sate  Tochers  Assodatioo.  A  Suu  Sjntcia 
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reply  represented  the  official  attitude  of 
the  department. 

One-fourth  of  the  state  departments 
were  favorable  to  the  Michi^  pro¬ 
posals.  Fifty-six  percent  of  me  state 
departments  were  opposed  to  the  plan 
and  many  of  them  stated  their  opposi¬ 
tion  in  rather  strong  terms.  Of  the 
remaining  19  percent,  4  percent  were 
uncertain  and  the  rest  failed  to  answer. 
State  officials,  at  least,  are  far  from  being 
in  agreement  as  to  the  advisability  cx 
adopting  the  ‘‘state  census.” 

Table  I.  Suuuaet  of  Replies  feom  State 

SlJPEEIMTENDBNTS  AND  COMMOSIONEES  OP 

Education  eeoaedino  the  Advisabiutt 
OP  Census  Caeos  fob  All  Childeen  op 
THE  State  in  the  State  Office 

Unqiulified  affinnative . 12 

Affinnative  slightly  qualified .  1 

Negative  but  qualifi^ .  1 

Negative  replies . 27 

Failed  to  answer  question . 2 

No  replies  received . 5 

Totol . 48 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  host  of 
surveys  of  city  school  systems  have 
appe^ed  as  a  part  cf  the  literature  in 
public-school  administration.  Chief 
among  the  directors  these  surveys 
appear  the  names  of  Strayer  and  EnKl- 
hardt,  of  Teachers  College,  Colunmia 
University  and  Cubberley,  of  Leland 
Stanford.  By  implications,  similar  to 
those  which  were  proposed  earlier, 
Cubberley  would  be  in  favor  of  uni- 
fcMmity  as  it  is  defined  in  this  series  of 
articles.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Strayer  and  Engelhardt 
is  in  any  doubt  as  to  their  attitude 
toward  uniformity  cm  a  national  basis 
for  (ffiild-accounting  technique.  Their 
reports  and  writings  are  numerous  and 
uniformity  of  this  type  is  one  of  the 
prcxredures  in  public-school  administra¬ 
tion  for  which  they  make  a  plea. 

The  State  School  Laws  and  Uni¬ 
formity  IN  Child- Acxxjunting 

Within  themselves,  present  state  laws 


indicate  very  little  uniformity  in  child' 
accounting  technique;  such  unifcmnity 
is  practicsily  nil.  It  is  only  as  early  ctMi- 
ditions  become  known,  that  present 
ones  can  be  appreciated.  The  second 
article  of  this  series,^  called  attention  to 
the  struggle  for  unifcwmity  in  child' 
accounting  in  Massachusetts  and  Con' 
necticut.  Other  states  in  later  years 
have  faced  similar  difficulties.  Table  II 
indicates  the  present  situation  regarding 
state  school  registers. 


Table  11.  Legal  Rbquimments  of  the  Fortt- 
BIGHT  States  regarding  the  School 
Register 

Number  of 
States 

Required  to  use  a  register . 36 

Required  to  prescribe  register  (not  use) . 2 

Permitted  to  prescribe  register  (not  use) .  1 

Requirement  of  use  suggested  indirectly . 3 

Requirement  not  mentioned . 6 


By  State  law  thirty'six  of  the  states 
(75  percent)  require  that  school  registers 
be  used.  In  only  six  (12}/^  percent)  erf” 
the  states  was  thCTe  no  mention  of  school 
registers.  Some  states,  moreover,  have 
departmental  requirements  not  specified 
in  the  school  code.  When  these  require' 
ments  are  considered  it  is  found  that 
Ohio  is  the  only  state  which  does  not 
require  a  register  to  be  kept.  Twenty- 
three  states  in  their  school  code  require 
that  the  state  department  prescribe  a 
register  for  use  in  the  entire  state. 
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some  uniformity  on  a  national  scale  fa 
pupil's  records."  Of  the  remaining  six- 
teen,  ten  did  not  answer  the  question. 
Five  of  the  ten  did  not  return  the  ques- 
tiemnaire.  Two  states  were  uixxrtain 
and  four  answered  negatively. 

In  the  same  questionnaire,  the  state 
departments  were  asked  whether  the 
main  “school  reports”  should  be  urn- 
fam  in  all  states  the  Union  and  allow 


Attitude  of  Present  School  State 
Officials 


(1)  Heck.  A.  O.  "The  Attitude  of  Mann  and  Barnard 
toward  Unifonmty  in  Child'Accounting,'*  Educatioiul 
Rewarck  Bulletin,  4:4'9,  IS-IP,  January  7. 1925. 

(2)  Heck.  A.  O.  “UnifonBity  in  Cluld'Accountin(.'' 
Educational  Reeearck  Bulletin,  3 :296'303,  October  29, 1924. 


Table  111.  Summary  of  Replies  from  Stati 
Superintendents  and  Commissioners  op 
Education  rbcardino  Uniformity  op 
Refort  Forms  throughout  the 
United  States 


Unqualified  afErmative . X 

Affinnative  slightly  qualified . I 

Negative  but  qualified . I 

Negative  replin . 2 

FaiM  to  answer  question . J 

Questionnaires  were  not  received  from . 5 


special  blanks  to  be  used  by  a  state  fa 
any  additional  information  it  might  wish. 
Table  III  contains  a  summary  of  the 
replies. 

Of  all  the  states  60  percent  gave  an 
unqualified  affirmative  answer;  77  per- 


Table  IV.  Summary  of  Replies  from  Stati 
Superintendents  and  Commissioners  op 
Education  as  to  Whether  U.  S.  Bureau' 
Should  Secure  All  Its  Information 
Dirbctly  from  the  State 
Departments 


In  the  first  article  of  this  series’  the 
attitude  of  the  present  state  officials 
regarding  a  national  uniform  record  sys- 
tern  was  reported.  The  reader  v^l 
recall  that  “Sixty-six  jiercent,  or  32,  of 
the  48  state  departments  signified  by 
their  replies  that  they  were  in  favew  of 


Unqualified  affirmative . M 

Affiimative  slightly  qualified . }  I 

Negative  replin . 1 

Uncertain . I 

Failed  to  answer  question . 2 

C^iestionnaires  were  not  returned  from . J 
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cent  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  a 
slight  qualification  was  made  by  eight  of 
them.  Five  states  failed  to  answer  the 
questionnaire,  and  three  others  failed  to 
answer  the  question,  while  only  two 
states  gave  negative  replies.  One  super¬ 
intendent  gave  a  negative  answer,  and 
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then  somewhat  qualified  his  statement. 
The  opposition  to  uniform  report  forms 
on  a  national  basis  was  slight,  while  the 
sentiment  favoring  such  a  proposal  was 
aceedingly  strong  among  these  officials. 

The  chief  state  school  officials  were 
also  asked:  “Should  our  school  reporting 
systems  be  such  that  the  United  States 
^eau  of  Education  could  secure  all  its 
information  directly  from  the  State 
Departments  of  Education?”  Table  IV 
contains  a  summary  the  replies. 

Of  the  fcMty'three  replies  received 
thirty'six  or  84  percent  oi  them  were 
unqualifiedly  affirmative.  One  state 
superintendent  in  a  personal  interview, 
said  with  considerable  emphasis  “abso' 
hitcly.”  Three  departments  qualified 
their  affirmative  answers  slightly.  One 
was  uncertain  and  answered  the  ques' 
tkwi  by  saying  that  “the  answer  .... 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  Bureau's  system  for  state 
purposes,  or  the  superfluity  of  detail 
included  in  the  system.”  Only  one 
department  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  question  just  raised  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  the  development  of  a  uniform 
national  system  of  reporting.  If  such  a 
system  is  to  be  developed  the  central 
national  agency  ought  to  be  required 
to  secure  its  data  h'om  the  various  state 
offices  and  not  directly  from  subordinate 
divisions  of  the  state.  The  Committee 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
emphasized  this  point  in  their  repcMrt  of 
1912  and  urged  that  all  reporting  sys¬ 
tems  be  so  reorganized  that  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  possible. 

SUVIUART 

1.  Educational  leaders  just  previous 
to  the  repeat  on  “Uniform  Records  and 
Reports'  which  was  made  by  the 
National  Education  Association  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1912  were  undoubtedly  in 
fiivor  cf  unifcMmity  as  defined  in  this 
scries  of  articles. 

2.  The  Report  cf  1912  was  one  of 
the  strongest  pleas  that  had  been  made 


up  to  that  time  for  the  kind  of  uniformity 
which  is  here  being  discussed. 

3.  The  writings  of  recent  educational 
leaders  indicate  that  they  are  believers 
in  uniformity  of  child-accounting  pro¬ 
cedure  on  a  national  scale. 

4.  A  survey  of  the  state  schoefl  laws 
in  regard  to  child-accounting  indicates 
that  the  idea  of  uniformity  upem  a 
state-wide  basis  is  being  more  and  more 
widely  accepted.  Aldiough  the  pro¬ 
cedures  within  and  among  states  are  at 
present  widely  diverse,  they  are  far 
more  uniform  than  they  were  a  few 
decades  ago. 

5.  State  school  officials  are  f^  from 
being  in  agreement  on  the  advisability 
having  a  state  census  in  the  state  offices. 

6.  State  school  officials  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  agreement  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  having  all  reports  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  pass  through  the 
state  offices. 

7.  State  school  officials  are  largely  in 
agreement  as  to  the  need  of  imiform 
record  and  report  forms  for  all  the 
forty-eight  states. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Appel  and  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Portsmouth  have  asked 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  to 
make  a  complete  building  survey  of  the 
city  school  system.  The  work  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  R.  Steven¬ 
son,  who  will  be  assisted  by  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College  of  Education  staff  and 
graduate  students. 


We  believe  that  one  who  aspires  to  be 
a  leader  of  youth  should  have,  first  of  all, 
character — that  subtle  and  indefinable 
quality  which  is  finer  than  the  finest 
deeds;  greater  than  the  greatest  facts, 
which  includes,  but  transcends,  honor — 
a  nice  sense  of  what  is  right,  just,  and 
true,  with  a  course  of  life  correspemding 
thereto. 


— jqdtioTutl  League  cj 
TMchert'  Auociatioru. 
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Teaching  English  Literature  by  the  Laboratory  Method 

Mabel  A.  Kimber 
Glcntnlle  High  School,  Clevehmd,  Ohio 


The  students  of  xi-b  were  to  read 
Scott’s  Kenilworth  for  their  novel  in- 
stead  of  Loma  Doone,  for  a  change  or 
perhaps  because  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  department  preferred  Kenilworth. 
The  teacher  of  the  group  had  never 
read  this  novel,  and  on  her  first  reading 
found  it  so  dull  that  she  felt  sure  it 
would  be  impossible  to  teach  it  by  the 
usual  intensive  method  applied  to 
classics.  %e  substituted  a  supervised' 
study,  or  laboratory  method,  because 
she  thought  by  this  means:  (1)  that 
the  pupils  could  be  taught  to  read 
judiciously,  skipping  certain  parts,  (2) 
that  they  could  be  taught  to  increase 
their  speed  of  reading,  (3)  that  they 
could  save  time  which  could  be  used  to 
advantage  in  wider  reading,  and  (4) 
that  the  three-weck  period  allowed 
fcM"  the  class  work  on  Kenilworth  would 
be  much  more  interesting  if  the  classes 
were  taught  by  this  method  rather  than 
by  the  old  one  of  home  study  and  de- 
tailed  class  analysis.  These  results 
have  been  satisfactorily  attained  by 
the  experiment,  in  the  teacher’s  opinion. 

Of  the  two  classes  concerned  in  this 
study — a  total  of  fifty-six  pupils — the 
first  was  ccxnposed  of  pupils  of  average 
ability,  while  the  students  of  the  othw 
were  below  average,  although  there 
were  several  superior  pupils  in  this 
group.  No  mental  tests  were  avail¬ 
able.  These  pupils  had  taken  the 
Monroe  Reading  Test,  Series  B,  in 
which  they  ranked  below  the  medium 
for  238  pupils  of  the  same  term,  the 
latter  secure  being  34.2,  and  that  for  the 
56  pupils  being  31.5.  Only  8  of  the 
56  pupils  were  A  and  B  students,  who 
received  grades  in  English  between  85 
and  90. 

The  class-time  was  spent  as  follows: 


The  pupils  read  Kenilworth,  using  a  aet 
of  twenty-four  questions  as  a  guide  to 
the  reading  of  important  passages. 
They  were  directed  to  omit  certain 
chapters,  and  to  skip  a  good  deal  when 
reading  certain  others.  The  teacher 
gave  mem  a  number  of  short  talks  on 
reading  with  discrimination;  reading  to 
get  the  main  thought;  and  on  the  bad 
habit  of  reading  every  word  of  every 
bocJr.  Dr.  Johnson’s  question,  “Who 
but  a  fool  reads  a  bode  through?’’  was 
quoted  to  them.  This  last  point  seems 
to  come  as  a  shock  to  high-school  pupils, 
who  have  evidently  b^n  trained  a 
have  fallen,  though  inertia,  into  the 
habit  of  reading  all  parts  of  a  book 
with  the  same  amount  of  attention. 
After  the  pupils  had  written  full 
answers  to  the%  questions,  they  read 
as  many  .  approved  outside  books  as 
possible.  The  plan  was  for  each  to 
read  one  book  of  fictiem  and  one  of 
non-fiction.  All  except  one  slow  pupil 
read  one  bodk — fiction  in  most  cases— 
eighteen,  or  thirty-two  percent,  read 
two  boeJes  and  three  pupils  read  three 
books  each.  A  choice  of  bcdcs  was 
often  made  after  conference  with  the 
teacher.  On  completing  a  bcx)k,  each 
pupil  wrote  a  brief  review  of  it.  The 
directions  given  called  for  a  review  in 
one  paragraph;  which  was  to  give 
opinions,  and  perhaps  a  comparison 
with  other  books  which  had  been  read; 
but  not  in  any  case  to  tell  the  story. 
This  warning  was  very  necessary,  as 
the  first  impulse  of  a  high-school  pupil 
writing  a  Ix^  report  is  to  tell  the  $to^, 
sometimes  to  the  length  of  twelve  pages. 

The  class  period  ot  forty-five  minutes 
was  divided  into  several  sections:  the 
first  five  minutes  were  devoted  to  clear¬ 
ing  up  difficulties,  or  making  suggestions 
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as  to  reading  methods;  a  second  five' 
minute  period  was  used  for  reporting  the 
progress  of  each  pupil.  This  was  done  by 
giving  two  numbCTs,  for  example,  39, 
12,  the  first  of  which  referred  to  the 
number  of  chapters  read;  the  second, 
to  the  number  of  questions  answered 
in  writing.  Thirty'five  minutes  were 
spent  in  silent  study,  each  pupil  doing 
the  part  of  the  work  he  needed  most  to 
do,  whether  reading  the  novel,  answer- 
ing  questions,  or  working  on  an  out- 
side  book.  There  were  numerous  con¬ 
ferences  with  individuals  at  the  teacher's 
desk,  sometimes  with  fifteen  different 
pupils  in  a  period.  This  part  of  the 
work  was  probably  overdone,  as  the 
teacher  feels  that  some  pupils  asked 
for  and  received  too  much  help  on  an¬ 
swering  the  twenty-four  questions. 

Near  the  end  of  the  three-week 
period  the  pupils  were  asked  to  write 
their  frank  opinion  of  the  method  used 
during  the  experiment,  and  were  told 
they  need  not  sign  their  names.  A 
tabulation  of  these  opinicms  follows: 


PupiU*  Coounentt  Same 

CctDinent 

Encourages  initiative.  Pupils  do  more 

on  their  “own  hook** .  5 

EVepares  for  college,  where  pupils  are  left 

to  their  own  devices .  1 

Albws  pupils  to  go  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Docs  not  embarrass  a  pupil  before  the 
class.  Enables  pupil  to  grasp  thing  he  is 

working  at .  5 

Enables  pupils  to  read  more  kinds  of 

books,  and  discover  new  kinds .  5 

Reporting  (vogress  makes  pupils  want  to 
read  more  when  they  h^  their  class' 
mates  reading  more  than  they  have  read  4 
Makes  each  do  his  own  work,  not 
depend  on  what  he  can  get  from  cecita' 

tion .  4 

.  Makes  it  unnecessary  to  wait  for  slow 

ones .  4 

.  When  the  pupils  make  some  questions  it 
requires  more  knowledge  of  the  book  than 

when  the  teacher  makes  questions .  1 

.  Is  not  so  tiresome  as  recitation .  1 

.  Shows  pupils  what  they  can  do  alone . .  4 

.  Pu{^  like  to  read  bo^s  of  their  own 

cbfosing . .  2 

.  Gives  more  time  to  do  work  carefully ...  3 

.  Pupils  like  indeterminate  assignments ...  4 


14.  Gives  a  slow  pupil  time  to  do  his  work . .  2 

15.  Everyone  gets  some  chance  to  be  heard . .  1 

16.  Tests  knowledge  of  book  better  than  an 

examination  dou .  1 

17-  Gives  chance  for  consultation  with 
teacher  on  hard  points .  3 

18.  Gives  chance  for  uninterrupted  work ...  2 

19.  Gives  chance  to  omit  unimportant  parts .  2 

20.  Omits  great  number  of  minor  details 

(such  as  are  used  in  classroom  recitation) .  1 

21.  Each  pupil  has  to  answer  all  the  ques* 

tions;  not  possible  in  a  recitation .  1 


The  statements  made  by  two  pupils 
are  given  verbatim  because  they  are 
illuminating.  Tl»  first  said,  “I  never 
did  much  reading  before  this  term,  but 
under  the  new  method  it  was  a  sort  of 
contest  to  see  who  can  read  the  faster 
and  get  more  out  of  the  book.”  The 
other  pupil  expressed  his  opinion  thus, 
“If  a  pupil  is  supposed  to  read  a  chapter 
a  day  and  answer  innumerable  uninter¬ 
esting  questicxis,  he  is  bound  to  get 
tired  reading  the  book,  and  he  will  lose 
interest  in  his  English  work.” 

The  disadvantages  of  the  method 
were  reported  in  six  papers  as  follows: 


1.  Tendency  to  cheat  (Scott  questiona) .  1 

2.  Pupils  at  seat  do  not  profit  by  mist^es  of 

other  pupils . 3 

3.  Get  more  out  of  book  by  intensive 

method  (says  pupil  who  admits  he  does 
not  like  outside  reading) .  1 

4.  Pupil  does  not  like  indeterminate  assign- 

ments .  1 


To  these  should  be  added  the 
teacher's  summary  of  results: 

1.  The  class  read  considerably  more 
than  they  would  ordinarily  in  the  same 
time. 

2.  They  made  use  of  some  valuable 
reading  habits,  such  as  rapid  reading, 
skipping  of  non-essentials,  reading  wim 
a  problem  in  mind. 

3.  They  became  acquainted  with 
some  books,  especially  new  fictitxi 
which  interested  them. 

4.  They  used  seniors'  book  reports 
in  part  as  suggestions  for  boeJes  to  read, 
and  in  part  as  models  foe  condensed 
reports,  a  new  form  of  writing  for  them. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
EDUCATION 

The  appearance  a  short  time  ago  of 
Contributions  to  Education,  Volume  I, 
(World  Book  Company,  1924)  raised 
lively  recollections  of  the  accounts 
which  used  to  appear  “before  the  war" 
of  research  organizations  among  teachers 
in  foreign  lands.  The  American  educa- 
tional  public  may  not  realize  the  extent 
to  which  in  these  countries — especially 
in  Germany — teachers  were  then  devot¬ 
ing  themselves  to  what  was  variously 
called  experimental  education,  experi¬ 
mental  pedagc^,  and  educational  psych¬ 
ology.  The  large  body  of  material 
published  by  Meumann  in  his  Vor- 
ksungen  did  not  grow  out  of  nothing. 
It  is  true  that  the  subjects  which 
the  members  of  these  organizations 
investigated  seem  to  us  somewhat 
remote  from  classroom  procedure. 
Reports  cm  thresholds,  discrimination, 
and  reactions  seem  a  bit  unreal.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  of  our  experimentation 
would  seem  shallow  to  these  European 
teachers.  Perhaps  we  have  scxnething 
to  learn  from  them.  We  may  profitably 
consider  whether  the  problems  we  are 
attacking  are  as  fundamental  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

This  book  Contributions  to  Education 
is  unique.  It  represents  the  papers  and 
proceedings  of  the  New  York  Society 


for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education. 
This  Society  was  organiz^  in  1918  by  a 
group  of  74  educational  people.  Its  aim 
was  stated  to  be  “the  encouragement 
of  experimental  studies  on  aspects  of 
educaticm,  the  awakening  of  interest  in 
the  experimental  method  attack  on 
educational  problems,  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  regarding  the 
results  of  experimental  studies."  Among 
the  74  charter  members  were  some  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Teachers  College  and 
from  New  York  University.  District 
and  associate  superintendents  in  the 
public-school  system  were  also  among 
the  number.  But  even  at  that  time, 
and  to  a  still  greater  degree  as  the 
Society  grew,  it  came  to  include  a  great 
many  teachers  and  principals.  At  the 
time  of  the  pubhcaticm  of  the  book 
to  which  we  are  referring  the  member¬ 
ship  was  approximately  1,200. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  book 
which  now  serves  to  bring  this  org^iza- 
tion  prominently  before  the  public,  we 
note  with  pleasure  that  it  is  compiled 
and  edited  by  that  sturdy  pioneer  in 
educational  research,  J.  Carleton  Bell. 
Dr.  Bell’s  services  in  that  field  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  He  was 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology  frexn  1910,  when 
it  was  founded,  to  1921,  when  it  was 
reorganized  under  the  managing  editor¬ 
ship  erf"  Dr.  Rugg.  The  early  days  of  the 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  were 
great  days.  Many  things  were  then 
in  the  making.  Tests  were  in  the 
rosy  glow  of  their  early  promise.  Quan¬ 
titative  research  in  education  had  not 
yet  been  cut  up  into  the  many  types  of 
activity  now  in  evidence.  The  present 
array  of  periodicals  devoted  to  these 
activities  had  not  yet  been  created. 
Well  do  we  remember  the  eagerness 
with  which  we  scanned  each  forth¬ 
coming  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology.  Bell  was  its  mainstay. 
His  policy  as  an  editor  was  progressive, 
enlightened,  and  stimulating;  and  his 
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preachments  from  the  editorial  chair 
were  sound  and  invigorating. 

We  desire  to  make  two  points  with 
reference  to  the  book  Contributiom  to 
Education.  The  first  is,  get  it  and 
read  it.  The  second  is,  gain  from  it  a 
realization  that  the  teacher  has  a  place 
in  the  creative  work  which  is  now  going 
on  in  education.  We  predict  that  not 
for  long  will  the  really  capable  teacher 
be  content  with  the  practice  of  an  art 
by  instinct  and  by  chaiKe  experience. 
TTioee  who  are  alive  to  the  meaning 
of  the  world  about  them  will  want  to 
take  part  in  its  activities.  They  will 


want  to  do  research  work  in  their 
classrooms  and  contribute  directly  to 
the  available  knowledge  and  technique 
of  their  calling.  Those  who  real^ 
their  own  neea  and  the  need  of  their 
profession  for  this  type  of  service  will 
not  be  slow  to  see  the  advantages  of 
cooperative  effort.  In  thousands  of 
schwl  districts  there  should  be  suck 
organizations  as  the  New  York  Experi' 
mental  Society  or  the  Cleveland  Educa' 
tioful  Research  Club  and  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  such  associations  to  make 
either  in  published  form  or  otherwise 
their  “contributions  to  education.” 


Teachers’  Errors  in  Scoring  the  Illinois  Intelligence  Scale* 

J.  Cayce  Morrison 
Ohio  Sum  (JntiKrsit> 


Can  classroom  teachers  be  expected 
to  score  group  intelligence  tests  accu- 
rately?  When  the  school  administrator 
finds  it  necessary  to  rely  upon  his 
teachers  for  scoring  such  papers  what 
precautions  should  he  take  to  insure  the 
accuracy  of  the  sccM'es  obtained? 

During  the  spring  of  1924  a  county 
superintendent  in  whom  the  writer 
has  the  greatest  confidence  gave  the 
IlliiKiis  G^ral  Intelligence  Tests  to 
568  pupils  of  grades  v  to  viii  in  56  one- 
room  spools  of  his  county.  His  plan  of 
procedure  was  to  visit  the  school,  give 
the  test,  score  one  or  two  papers  for 
the  teacher,  explain  the  scoring  method 
to  her,  and  leave  the  teacher  to  finish 
the  task.  The  number  of  papers  per 
teacher  ranged  from  two  to  foi^. 
Later,  when  the  papers  were  scor^ 
the  teachers  sent  thm  to  the  county 
superintendent  who  in  turn  sent  the 
pyiers  from  these  56  schools  to  the 
office  cf  the  writer. 


(I)  For  re'Korinf  inort  oT  the  paperi  and  prepini^  the 
ocifinal  data  from  which  Table  1  war  made,  the  writer  is 
mfebted  to  Mr.  Allen  Archer,  gradtate  student  in  the 
Department  of  School  Administration,  Ohio  State  UntwrsitT. 


Two  graduate  students  were  selected 
from  his  class  in  the  administration  of 
tests  in  elementary  schools,  and  were 
given  special  instruction  and  drill  in 
the  scoring  eff  the  Illinois  Intelligence 
Test.  They  were  then  assigned  the 
task  of  the  re-checking  these  papers. 
Their  re-scoring  was  in  turn  chedeed 
by  the  writer’s  assistant  until  accuracy 
of  rating  was  assured. 

The  errcffs  then  made  by  teachers  in 
rating  were  tabulated  for  each  teacher 
according  to  the  plan  used  in  Table  I. 
This  table  gives  the  data  for  the  teachers 
who  made  the  five  best  reox’ds  and  the 
five  poorest  records  in  actual  scoring. 

The  median  number  of  errors  per 
pupil  made  by  the  teachers  in  rating  was 
5.26.  Mcffe  than  half  of  these  errcffs 
were  made  in  rating  Test  4,  the  Sub¬ 
stitution  Test.  The  mean  number  of 
errors  per  pupil  per  test  was:  No.  1, 
.18;  No.  2,  .18;  No.  3,  .18;  No.  4,  3.66; 
No.  5,  .06;  No.  6,  .07;  and  No.  7,  .93. 

While  the  fmregoing  figures  indicate 
a  very  considerable  inaccuracy  in  thc- 
teachers’  rating  of  these  papers,  they 
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do  not  disclose  the  effect  which  such  from  0  in  the  case  of  teacher  No.  29  to  : 
inaccuracy  had  upon  the  calculation  of  2.8  years  error  per  pupil  in  the  case  oi  j 
mental  ages  and  intelligence  quotients —  teacher  No.  18,  and  that  the  mean  error  j 
two  figures  which  do  have  some  bearing  in  the  calculation  of  intelligence  quotient  , 
on  the  school's  educational  treatment  of  when  signs  were  omitted  rangra  from  I. 
the  child  COTicemed.  0  in  the  case  of  teacher  No.  5  to  13.2  I 

Later  the  papers  fir<Mn  twenty'nine  points  in  the  case  of  teacher  No.  7.  !• 

cff  these  teachers  were  checked  to  dis^  When  it  is  ccmsidered  that  teacher  No.  j; 
cover  the  mean  error  made  by  teachers  in  7  had  11  pupils  and  made  a  mean  error  [: 
calculating  the  mental  age  and  intelli'  d  13.2  points  in  calculating  d>eir  j' 
gence  quotient.  This  mean  error,  of  intelligence  quotients  it  is  evident  that  i! 
course,  includes  two  types  of  errors;  the  use  of  such  data  would  be  most  f 


Table  1.  Eekoes  in  Scoeing,  Giving  the  Numbee  of  Pufiu  pee  Tbachee,  Numbee  of  Beeors 
Made  bt  the  Teachee  in  Rating  Each  of  the  Seven  Teste,  the  Total  Nuubee  of  Eeeoee 
AND  THE  Mean  Numbee  of  Eeeoes  pee  Pupil 


(1)  those  resulting  from  inaccuracy  of  harmful  to  the  work  of  both  teacher  and 
marking;  and  (2)  those  due  to  inaccuracy  pupil. 

of  calculation  of  mental  age  or  intelli'  A  check  of  individual  data  indicated 
gence  quotient.  The  latter  type  was  that  a  mean  error  of  six  months  in 

checked  by  three  different  individuals  mental  age  was  accempanied  by  a 

working  separately  and  the  data  obtained  mean  error  of  5.5  points  in  intelligence 

as  a  result  of  diis  triple  checking  is  quotient.  A  mean  error  of  5  pc^ts 

given  in  Table  II.  or  more  in  the  calculation  of  intelligeiKe 

This  phase  of  the  study  involved  the  quotients  is  entirely  too  high  for  use  in 

rating  ot  309  pupils.  In  considering  the  t^  study  of  individual  pupils, 
infixjence  of  errors  in  calculating  mental  In  the  rating  of  a  large  group  of 
ages  and  intelligence  quotients  the  children,  however,  by  many  different 

administrator  must  be  guided  by  the  teachers  working  independently  even  so 

uses  to  be  made  of  the  data.  Ck>lumn  3  oxisiderable  an  error  as  is  disclosed  in 

of  Table  II  shows  that  the  arithmetic  Table  I  and  followed  through  Table  II 

mean  error  made  by  teachers  ranged  does  not  really  invalidate  the  test  data; 
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because  the  errors  made  tend  to  balance 
one  another.  It  should  be  noted  that 
t  when  the  means  were  added  alge' 
I  braically  for  the  29  teachers  and  309 
pupils  the  mean  error  in  mental  was 
approximately  two  mcmths*  and  the 
intelligence  quotient  was  — ,67  points. 

Three  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
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scoring  cannot  be  safely  used  in  com' 
paring  data  between  schools  or  classes. 
(3)  When  a  considerable  number  of 
teachers  are  involved,  say  twenty'five 
or  more,  then  their  inaccuracies  tend 
to  balance  each  other  and  the  average 
Bcore  obtained  fcs:  the  entire  group  wul 
approximate  the  true  score. 


Tabu  11.  Thb  Mean  Emor  per  Pura  Made  bt  Each  Teacher  in  Caiculating  Mental  Aces 
AND  Intelugence  Quotiente 


[j 

Taacnia 

Ninuu 

Nuuaia 

or 

Punu 

Mimtal  Aoa* 

iMTiLUoaMci  Quonurr 

Mean 

Dcviattoa 

Mean  EiceM  Pbatiyc 
or  Neptive  Deviatiao* 

Mean 

Deviadaai 

Mean  EaceMPoacne 
or  Ne^tire  Deriatiana 

I . 

21 

Tt 

-  57 

4.5 

-  4.5 

2 . 

9 

.18 

+  .18 

1.5 

+  2.0 

i . 

9 

.SI 

+  .28 

5. 

+  10 

1 

4 . 

9 

I.IS 

+1.07 

7.2 

+  6.1 

1 

5 . 

9 

OS 

+  .05 

0.0 

0  0 

;f 

6 . 

10 

.18 

+  .11 

.5 

+  .1 

7 . 

11 

.41 

-  .12 

11.2 

-13  2 

8 . 

14 

.18 

+  .18 

.1 

-  .8 

9 . 

6 

.79 

-  .62 

10  1 

-10.3 

il 

10 . 

7 

.91 

+  .071 

6  8 

-  2.5 

;«■ 

11 . 

8 

1  28 

+1  28 

+  37 

;i 

12 . 

1 

78 

-  .78 

+  4.6 

IS . 

8 

.00 

00 

+  10 

14 . 

7 

S7 

-  rt 

-  6.5 

IS . 

7 

.85 

-  .85 

7.8 

-  7  8 

16 . 

10 

.60 

-  .20 

+  15 

17 . 

10 

l.Sl 

+1.53 

+  1.4 

It . 

9  * 

2.82 

+2.82 

-  1.2 

19 . 

6 

.19 

+  .19 

+  2.3 

- 

20 . 

16 

.29 

“  .16 

17 

-  .19 

'! 

21 . 

24 

.11 

+  .91 

22 . 

40 

46 

+  1.6 

■1 

21 . 

16 

.90 

-  .62 

U 

24 . 

17 

}* 

+  1.00 

1 

25 . 

.» 

-  .005 

-  1.50 

li 

26 . 

.m 

+  .022 

-  1.00 

|j 

27 . 

.25 

-  .09 

-  .15 

28 . 

.08 

+  .08 

+  1.20 

29 . 

00 

.00 

1.6 

+  1.3 

Totale . 

1  109 

17  21 

+5.778 

121.6 

-19.88 

*  liprcMcd  in  fractional  paft  of  year. 

from  the  foregoing  discussion:  (1)  The 
majority  of  cla^oom  teachers  untrained 
in  the  use  of  group  intelligence  tests 
cannot  be  reh^  upon  to  score  such 
tests  accurately.  (2)  The  averaK  inac' 
curacies  in  the  scoring  by  difierent 
individuals  vary  so  much  that  their 

U)  Obtained  ^  dtridint  5.77S  by  29  (Table  U)  and 
rcMdag  the  fractional  part  of  a  year  obWned  to  montba. 


The  foregoing  data  indicate  an  unre' 
liability  of  group  intelligence'test  data 
that  confronts  every  school  admin' 
istrator  who  must  rely  upon  his  teachers 
to  do  the  scoring.  With  such  f^ts 
in  mind  it  is  obvious  that  the  schod 
administratfX’  who  wants  to  use  the 
group  intelligence'test  data  for  com' 
parative  purposes  to  shape  either  his 
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own  supervisory  program  or  the  teachers'  the  sccaing  done  by  each  teacher  before 
educational  treatment  of  children,  must  the  data  is  used,  either  for  comparative 
safeguard  the  accuracy  of  the  rating  of  purposes  or  for  improvement  of  instruc' 
test  papers.  Through  several  years  of  tion.  A  satisfactory  plan  of  admin' 
experience  in  dealing  with  many  different  istering  these  corrective  measures  is  as 
groups  of  teachers  and  students,  the  follows:  Have  the  original  seeding  done 
writer  has  found  the  following  pre-  by  class  sets  or  by  room  sets.  Have 
cautions  invaluable.  e<tch  teacher  or  examiner  record  her 

I.  Preventive  measures. — Under  this  name  on  the  set  of  papers  when  she  has 

head  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  steps:  finished.  When  these  sets  of  papers 
(1)  Explain  to  teachers  as  accurately  as  are  assembled  in  the  central  omex, 
possible  the  detailed  procedure  to  be  providing  the  preventive  measures  have 
followed  in  scoring  the  papers.  This  been  carried  out  as  suggested  above, 
explanation  may  be  accennpanied  by  a  require  the  people  who  are  to  do  the 
demonstraticxi  of  scoring.  (2)  After  checking  to  examine  carefully,  through 
the  explanation  has  been  given  and  the  some  seneme  of  random  sampling,  10  to 
demonstrations  made,  then  require  the  20  percent  of  all  the  papers  in  each  set. 
teachers  to  score  a  number  of  papers.  If  no  errors  are  found  or  only  insignificant 
each  one  being  checked  as  quickly  as  it  is  errors,  the  checker  may  approve  the 
scored.  The  checking  process  should  scoring  of  the  set.  If,  when  10  to  20 
continue  with  such  explanations  as  are  percent  of  the  papers  have  been  checked, 
needed  until  the  demonstrator  is  certain  there  has  app)eared  some  constant  error 
that  the  teacher  has  met  practically  or  extreme  errors  in  the  individual 
all  the  new  situations  that  will  arise  and  papers  or  an  average  error  eff  three 
has  attained  approximately  100  percent  months  mental  age  or  more,  then 
accuracy.  require  the  entire  set  of  papers  to  be 

II.  Correctiie  measures. — With  the  re-diecked. 

majcMity  of  group  intelligence  tests  it  is  By  consistently  following  such  a 
scarcely  probable  that  a  new  group  eff  procedure  as  is  here  suggested,  the 
teachers  can  be  so  trained  ahead  of  time  school  administrator  will  very  quickly 
that  there  will  be  no  inaccuracy  in  the  train  his  teachers  to  a  high  degree  of 
total  product  eff  their  work.  Even  a  accuracy  in  scoring  and  the  reviewing 
teacher  most  accurate  in  rating  will  find  work  in  his  office  will  lessen  from  test 
that  in  periods  of  stress  or  weariness  period  to  test  period.  Furthermore,  he 
accuracy  of  rating  is  apt  to  go  astray,  will  have  the  assurance  that  he  is  dealing 
The  administrator  really  has  ik>  right  with  data  from  which  all  mistakes  due 
to  launch  a  group  intelligence-test  to  inaccuracy  of  rating  have  been 
program,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  check  eliminated. 

Conference  Notes 

(Sectional  Meetings,  Friday,  April  3) 

ART  ACTION  James  R.  Hopkins,  head  of  the 

“Standards  in  Art”  has  been  an-  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  College  of 
iKxmced  as  the  central  theme  for  tl^  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  who 
meeting  of  the  Art  Section,  to  be  held  will  preside  at  the  meeting  of  this 
in  connection  with  the  Fifth  Annual  section,  has  aimounced  the  following 
Educational  Conference.  The  meeting  program: 

convenes  at  1  ;30  o’clock.  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  director  of  the 
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Ctereland  School  of  Art  and  of  the  John 
Huntington  Polytechnic  Institute,  is  to 
be  the  principal  speaker  of  the  meeting. 
He  will  follow  the  general  theme 
announced  for  the  section  and  address 
the  group  on  the  topic  of  “Standards  in 
Art.  ’  The  presentation  by  Mr.  Bailey 
will  then  be  discussed  from  the  stand' 
point  of  both  the  high  school  and  the 
university. 

Carroll  R.  Reed,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Akron,  Ohio,  will  present  the 
point  of  view  of  a  dty  superintendent, 
and  Ralph  Fanning,  professor  of  fine 
arts  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  will 
represent  the  university  point  of  view  in 
his  discussion. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

E.  W.  Barnhart,  chief  of  the  com- 
merdal  educational  service.  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  spoke  two  years  ago  baore 
the  secticmal  meeting  for  commercial 
education  at  the  first  organization  of 
this  section  in  connecticm  with  the 
Annual  Educational  Conferences  at  Ohio 
State  University,  is  to  return  to  Ohio 
this  year  as  the  principal  speaker  on 
the  commercial'education  program  at  the 
Fifth  Annual  Educational  Qmference. 

Mr.  Barnhart  will  discuss  the  modem 
tendencies  in  this  field.  His  topic  has 
been  announced  as  “The  Present  Trend 
in  Commercial  Education.”  The  prob- 
Icms  of  commercial  education  are  to  be 
presented  from  other  angles  than  the 
“school  point  of  view,”  however,  and 
William  L.  Moore,  chairman  of  the 
section  and  principal  of  the  Longwood 
Commerce  High  School,  Cleveland,  has 
secured  F.  P.  Hamon,  office  manager  for 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akrcm, 
to  discuss  the  question  of  “Commercial 
Education  in  Industry.” 

L  L.  Jones,  president  of  the  Business 
Education  S^tion  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  vocational 
counsellor  of  the  West  Commerce  High 


School,  Cleveland,  will  read  a  paper 
befo'e  the  meeting  on  “Curriculum 
Construction  in  the  Commercial  Suly 
jects.”  “The  Organization  of  Ek- 
mentary  Business  location”  is  to  be 
considered  by  J.  O.  Malott,  secretary 
of  the  Business  Education  Section  of  the 
National  Education  Section  and  instruC' 
tor  in  the  Yeatman  High  School,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  in  his  address  to  the 
group. 

The  speeches  before  this  section  will 
be  limited  to  twenty'five  minutes  and  a 
ten'minute  discussion  will  follow  each 
talk.  The  section  will  meet  in  the 
morning  at  9:30  o'clock. 


ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS 

The  meeting  for  elementary  principab 
to  be  held  in  connectitm  with  the  Fifth 
Annual  Educational  Ccmference  will 
follow  in  its  program  the  general  keynote 
announced  for  the  Cc^erence  as  a 
whole,  “Democracy  in  Education.”  This 
section  is  in  charge  of  H.  L.  Flessa, 
principal  of  the  ^lerman  School,  Cin' 
cinnati. 

Dr.  Earnest  Horn,  College  of  Educa' 
tion.  State  University  of  Iowa,  will 
discuss  the  question  of  democracy 
under  the  title,  “Scientific  Method  as  a 
Sound  Basis  for  Democracy  in  Educa' 
tion.”  “Cooperative  Pupil  Government 
in  the  Elementary  School,”  a  topic  of 
immediate  interest  to  elementary  prin' 
cipals  and  one  that  has  a  very  direct  and 
important  relationship  to  the  democratic 
administration  of  the  school,  will  be 
presented  to  the  group  by  Charles  A. 
Wilson,  principal  of  the  Avondale 
School,  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Estaline  Wilson,  assistant  super' 
intendent  schools,  Toledo,  the  third 
speaker  cm  this  program,  will  discuss  the 
general  relaticmship  of  supervisory  werk 
and  the  democratic  ideal.  This  meeting 
will  be  held  cm  the  afternoon  of  the 
secemd  day  of  the  Conference,  Friday, 
April  3,  at  1  ;30  o'clock. 
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JOURNALISM 

Impetus  given  Ohio  secondary  schools 
of  journalism  and  student  publications 
by  the  charter  State  Convention  held 
in  Commerce  auditorium  Wednesday, 
December  31,  assures  the  success  of  the 
state-wide  joint  departmental  con- 
ference  of  instructors  and  pupil  staff 
members  which  will  be  held  at  Columbus 
Friday  and  Saturday,  April  3  and  4,  in 
connection  with  the  Fifth  Annual 
Educational  Conference. 

The  call  for  the  December  meeting, 
issued  by  Professor  Joseph  S.  Myers, 
resulted  in  the  fcffmation  of  a  permanent 
State  Association.  Cleveland,  Cindn- 
nati,  Dayton,  Toledo,  Hamiltcm,  Lima, 
Marion,  Marietta,  Newark,  Norwalk, 
Oak  Harbor,  Lorain,  Bowling  Green, 
South  Amherst,  Painesville,  Delaware, 
Lancaster,  and  Youngstown  were  among 
the  out-of-town  centers  represented  by 
delegates,  while  Columbus  registered 
mcxc  than  thirty  teachers  in  charter 
membership. 

Addresses  by  well-known  newspaper 
men;  exhibits  of  school  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  annuals;  clinics  and 
round-table  sessions  for  both  teachers 
and  students;  conducted  tours  through 
the  journalism  building  on  the  campus, 
one  the  local  daily  newspaper  offices, 
and  printing  and  engraving  plants;  as 
well  as  entertainment  at  the  new 
Columbus  high-school  buildings  will  be 
features  the  program. 

The  rapidly  growing  interest  in 
student  publications  throughout  the 
country  is  evidence  of  their  value,  not 
only  as  the  bond  between  the  home  and 
the  school  and  as  the  self-expression  of 
pupils,  but  as  the  best  concrete  drill  in 
applied  English.  The  imperative  need 
for  unified  effort  and  the  resultant  oppOT- 
tunity  for  enlarged  school  and  com¬ 
munity  influence  urge  the  importance 
of  the  coming  Conference,  which  Vernon 
M.  Riegel,  state  commissioner  of  public 
instruction,  characterizes  as  “a  pro¬ 


gressive  educational  movement  of  benefit 
throughout  Ohio.” 

LATIN  SECTION 

Four  speakers  have  been  secured  for 
the  sectional  meeting  ftx'  Latin  teachers. 
This  sectiem  will  meet  at  9:30  A.  M. 
A.  W.  Hodgman  of  the  Latin  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Ohio  State  University, 
chairman  fev  this  section,  will  talk  to  t^ 
meeting  on  “The  Correlation  of  Latin 
and  French.” 

Professor  Henry  A.  Sanders,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  is  to  address  the 
group  on  the  subject  of  “Illuminations 
in  Early  Manuscripts  from  Spain.” 
“Our  Tangible  Assets”  and  “Latin  and 
the  Future"  are  the  other  topics  listed 
on  the  program.  The  question  of 
“assets”  will  be  discussed  by  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Dickson,  Stivers  High  School, 
Dayton,  and  Frank  W.  Tear,  Rayen 
School,  Youngstown,  is  scheduled  to 
formulate  the  relationship  of  Latin  to  the 
future  educational  developments. 

PARENT-TEACHER  SECTION 

The  problem  of  community  support 
of  education  will  be  discussed  beffore 
the  sectional  meeting  for  parents  and 
teachers  at  the  Fifm  Annual  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference.  The  function  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  as  the 
cooperating  medium  in  the  development 
of  a  healuy  relationship  between  the 
school  and  the  oxnmunity  will,  naturally 
enough,  be  emphasized. 

An  extensive  program  has  been 
arranged  by  the  chairman  of  this  section, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Sawyer,  Columbus.  The 
general  program  for  the  section  will  be 
held  at  9:30  o’clock.  At  that  time 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Ruff,  president  of  the  Ohio 
Branch  of  the  National  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  will  ^eet  the  section. 
There  will  then  follow  a  series  of 
addresses.  Round-table  discussions  of 
each  paper  will  be  provided  for. 
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The  relationship  of  the  school  super' 
intendent  to  his  parent'teacher  group 
will  be  discussed  by  F.  M.  ^lelton, 
superintendent  of  spools,  Springheld. 
Guyton  C.  Kohl,  Department  of  Social 
Science,  State  Normal  College,  Bowling 
Green,  will  address  the  meeting  on  the 
question  of  parent'teacher  organization. 
His  topic  will  be  “Some  Principles  of 
Social  Organization  Applied  to  the 
Parent'Teacher  Association.”  “The 
School  and  the  Public,”  the  last  address 
of  the  meeting,  is  to  be  presented  by 
Clyde  R.  Miller,  director  or  publications, 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education. 

After  the  meeting  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  group  will  lutKh  with  the 
kindergarten  and  elementary  teachers. 
B.  R.  Buckingham,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio 
State  University,  and  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee  arranging 
for  the  Conference,  has  been  secured  to 
address  this  gathering.  Dr.  Bucking¬ 
ham  will  relate,  unckr  the  topic  « 
“Parents  and  Teachers  I  Have  Kivown,” 
some  his  many  experiences  in  fostering 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  the  community. 

Following  their  custom  of  previous 
years  the  parent-teacher  group  will  hold 
an  Educational  Ccmference  Tea  at 
Pomerene  Hall  on  the  afternoon 
Friday,  April  3.  The  Columbus  and 
Franklin  County  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions  are  to  be  the  hostesses  at  the  tea 
and  these  groups  will  be  assisted  by  the 
Faculty  Woman’s  Club,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  the 
College  Woman's  Club,  and  the  State 
and  (^tral  Parent-Teacher  Districts. 


TEACHER  TRAINING  SECTION 

The  program  for  the  Teacher-Training 
Section  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Education 
Conference  has  just  been  aimouiKed  by 
L  A.  Pechstein,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Cincinnati, 


who  is  chairman  for  this  group.  In  the 
past,  “standing  room  only”  signs  have 
always  been  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  teacher-training  meetings  and 
the  speakers  announced  for  this  year 
are  certain  to  insure  the  continued 
interest  in  this  sectiem. 

Livingston  C.  Lord,  president  of  the 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  Colley, 
Charleston,  Illinois,  will  address  & 
section  cm  a  problem  of  decided  impor¬ 
tance  to  those  engaged  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  namely,  “Waste  in  the  Recita- 
tiem.”  H.  C.  Minnich,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Education,  Miami  University, 
will  lead  the  discussion  this  paper. 

“The  Effect  of  Long  Required  Train¬ 
ing  on  the  Scxial  and  EccxKxnic  Com¬ 
position  of  the  Teaching  Population”  is 
the  other  question  which  is  to  be 
discussed  at  this  meeting.  W.  H. 
Burton,  professor  of  educatiem  and 
director  of  teacher  training.  College  of 
Educatiem,  University  of  Cincinnati,  will 

E resent  this  topic.  The  discussiem  will 
e  led  by  T.  C.  McCracken,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Educatiem,  Cffiio  University. 
This  sectiem  will  meet  at  9:30  o'clexJc. 


According  to  registratiem  cards  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  1924  Educational  Cem- 
ference,the  enties  which  had  more  than  20 
representatives  were  as  follcrws:  Zanes¬ 
ville,  100;  Cleveland,  84;  Cincinnati,  54; 
Chillicothe,  46;  Dayton,  41;  Akrem,  40; 
Athens,  34;  Toledo,  34;  Westerville,  29; 
and  Canal  Winchester,  20.  The  five 
most  popular  sections  at  the  last  Educa¬ 
tional  C^erence  as  indicated  by  attend¬ 
ance  were  Elementary  Teachers,  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Intelligence  Tests,  Clinical 
Psychology,  Special  Education,  and  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher  Assexnatiem.  Other  sections 
which  stood  next  in  (xder  were  English, 
City  Superintendents,  American  History, 
County  Superintendents,  High-Schod 
Principals,  and  Elementary  Principals. 
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Attbndamcb  at  thb  Foukth  Annual  Ohio  Statb 
Educational  Contiuncb 


This  chart  shows  the  distribution  of  school  people  attending  the  1924  Ohio  State  Educational 
Conference.  The  circles  indicate  cities  sending  from  one  to  five  delegates;  the  dots  indicate  cities 
from  which  six  or  more  delegates  were  sent;  the  shaded  portions  indicate  counties  from  which  there 
was  no  representation.  This  is  another  indication  that  the  Conference  is  by  no  means  a  local  affair. 


Educational 

Bsowne,  a.  D.  (M.  D.)  An  Inexpensive  Hard’ 
Surface  Play  Court,  PJE,  2:75'78,  September, 
1924. 

The  writer  presents  the  method  of  making 
and  the  cost  a  material  and  labor  for  an  out> 
door  harchsurface  court,  50'zl00'  in  size.  The 
advantages  of  such  and  the  need,  if  we  are  to 
actually  provide  physical  training  for  all  our 
children,  are  clearly  presented. 


Readings 

Carpentbr,  D.  F.  a  Study  of  Rural-Sckoo 
Achievement  in  a  Matsachutetts  Super¬ 
visory  District,  /RE,  4:34^,  September, 
1924. 

The  supervisor  presents  data  on  achievement 
testing  for  the  pupds  in  his  district,  and  compares 
them  with  the  result  of  a  similar  testing  in  con¬ 
solidated  and  one'Toom  rural  schools  as  reported 
in  this  same  Journal  for  April,  1923.  The  coo- 


Non. — The  abbrevuttons  used  in  this  number  are:  P/C,  Peabody  Journal  of  Education;  JRC,  Journal  of  Rura 
Education;  EAO’S,  Educational  AdministraticB  and  Supervision;  and  SR,  School  Review. 
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chukn  it  that  aince  there  are  more  data  available 
there  ia  room  for  the  contention  that  the  infer* 
iority  adapted  to  one'room  rural  achoola  ia  due  to 
impoted  conditiona  like  abort  tenna  and  inferior 
teachera  rather  than  to  any  inherent  weakneaa. 


i 

i 


Vagu,  Ralph  E  A  Thorough  Reorganization 
df  Secondary  Education,  PJE,  239*74,  Sep* 
tember,  1924. 

Thia  article  diacuaaea  briefly  the  hiatorical  de* 
velopment  of  aecondary  education  and  ita  re* 
htionahip  to  the  junior  college.  The  tendency, 
u  t^  writer  aeea  it,  ia  for  aecondary  education 
to  approach  the  Europe^  cuatom  aa  exemplified 
in  tM  Ivcee  or  gymnaaium.  The  article  ia  dia* 
curaive  mt  aotrcely  of  a  reaearch  nature. 


Shavix,  Jiaai  M.  Starting  the  Small  Biological 
Laiwratory,  PJE,  2:93^96,  September,  1924. 

The  writer  baa  placed  into  a  minimum  apace 
definite  information  concerning  where  to  buy, 
what  to  buy,  what  to  make  or  collect,  and  t^ 
iupptementary  material  for  a  amall  bidogical 
laboratory.  Superintendenu  and  acience  teac:.‘  'a 
in  amall  achoola  would  do  well  to  check  t  jea 
present  equipment  with  the  auggeationa  of  thia 
article. 


Vauoham,  W.  E.  a  Survey  of  Prtdman  Col* 
lege  Composition,  PJE,  2619*104,  Seotember, 
1924. 

One  tbouaand  ei^ty  themea,  collected  duriiM 
the  first  atxl  aecond  weeks  of  the  freshman  coU 
lege  course,  were  analyzed  for  errors  in  diction, 
grammar,  spelling,  sentence  structure,  putKtua* 
ticn,  etc.  The  article  shows  characteristic  errors 
and  frequencies  of  type.  Purtctuation  accounted 
for  ahoMt  fifty  percent  of  all  errors  discovered. 
These  reaulu  are  significant,  not  only  for  college 
teachers,  but  for  teachera  in  eleimtary  a^ 
Kcondary  achoola  whose  finished  product  event* 
ually  becooe  college  Freshmen. 

Showaltbx,  Benjamin  R.  The  Development 
Supervision  of  Instruction;  A  IVelimmctry 
Study,  EA^S,  10:481*94,  November,  1924. 

The  writer  has  stressed  the  historical  develop* 
ment  of  supervieion  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 
While  the  article  is  headed  as  a  preliminary  study, 
those  interested  in  supervision  will  find  much 
of  importaiKe  in  preaentday  work. 

Huciin,  C.  L.  Problems  Con/ronting  the  Student 
in  Anticipation  of  Teaching,  EAft'S,  10319* 
23,  November,  1924. 

Forty*five  Juniora  aixl  Seniors  who  were  look* 
ing  forward  to  teaching,  were  asked  to  write  ten 
questions  each  which  would  summarize  their 
p^lems  in  anticipation  of  taking  up  their  work. 
These  questions  were  then  analyz^  as  to  type 
and  the  problems  set  forth.  The  illustrative 
questions  given  show  a  large  number  of  real 
difficulties  to  the  beginner  which  training  insti* 
tutions  need  to  anticipate.  The  list  should  also 


be  helpful  to  superintendents  and  principals  who 
are  supervising  beginning  teachers. 

PowEE,  Caechjnb.  The  Social  IVogram  for  the 
Unsocial  High'School  Girl,  SR,  32:773-78, 
December,  1924. 

The  high  school  of  San  Rafael,  California,  is 
devebping  a  program  to  meet  the  problem  of  the 
unsocial  high*school  girL  The  program  is  not 
apart  from  the  regular  scheme  of  activities,  and 
at  its  center  lies  the  assumption  that  each  girl 
is  interested  in  something  that  she  would  like  to 
be  or  do.  The  machinery  of  the  plan  is  simple. 
The  dean  makes  every  imsnn'al  girl  her  particular 
charn;  conditions  are  created  to  fit  her;  the 
regular  advisory  periods  of  the  school  are  utilized 
for  groim  activities;  the  adviser  keeps  a  full 
record  of  attendance  and  conduct  of  eaco  girl  and 
places  a  duplicate  in  the  hands  of  t^  dean;  the 
school  doctor,  the  school  nurse,  and  the  visiting 
teacher  are  included  in  their  respective  capacities; 
complete  personal'dau  cards  are  kept  which 
contain  more  exhaustive  data  than  fm  normal 
cases;  academic  courses  are  changed  if  necessary; 
the  hooae*economics  department  assists  in  t^ 
problem  of  dress;  a  “big  sister"  helps  her  in  a 
social  way;  aixl  so  on.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
girl  is  never  percoitted  to  know  that  she  is  a 
“case."  The  article  is  concluded  with  t^  state* 
ment  that  reliance  is  not  placed  on  systems  and 
devices  aixl  machinery  in  this  program  for  the 
neglected  girl.  Altbou^  the  proesoters  of  the 
ida  begin  with  just  such  things,  they  go  beyotxl 
them  to  the  personal  touch. 

BOOKS  TO  READ 

Souses,  Geovb  Thomas.  Pedagogical  Prognosis. 
Predicting  the  Success  of  Prospective  Teachers. 
New  York,  Teachers  Colle«,  Cblumba 
University,  1923.  129  pp.  teachers  Cd* 
le«,  Columbia  University  Contributioiu  to 
Education,  No.  140) 

Here  we  have  a  study  of  educational  and  voca* 
tbnal  guidance  applied  in  the  case  of  156  women 
students  graduat^  from  a  two*year  coU^ 
course.  Although  the  number  upon  vdiich  the 
study  is  based  is  inadequate,  the  author  attempts 
to  r^ne  his  original  measures,  and  his  methods 
of  classifying  and  organizing  his  data  are  in  ac* 
cord  with  accepted  statistical  procedure. 

Spain,  Chas.  L.  The  Platoon  School.  N^ 
York,  Macmillan  Company,  1924.  262  pp. 

Introduced  by  interesting  chapters  on  the 
evolution  of  the  elementary'SchcK^  curriculum, 
organization,  and  school  biiildings,  the  author 
presents  a  detailed  account  of  the  platoon  school 
as  developed  in  Detroit.  He  describes  the  edu* 
catbnal  results,  costs,  and  the  social  eflects.  He 
presents  a  number  of  controversial  questions 
regarding  the  value  ctf  this  school.  The  author 
is  most  enthusiastic  in  his  belief  that  the  platoon 
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•chool 'meet*  the  educatkxul  and  economic  re> 
quiremenu  of  pceaent  social  conditions. 

Mokoan,  John  J.  B.  The  Psychology  of  the  Uiv 
adjusted  School  Child.  New  York,  MaC' 
mdlan  Company.  lSi24.  300  pp. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  attempted  in  as 
simple  a  form  as  possible  to  present  a  discussion 
of  the  psychology  of  maladjusted  or  unsocial 
children  for  the  teachers  of  normal  classes,  for 
every  so<alled  normal  class  contains  children  with 
varying  degrees  of  abihty  for  social  adjustment. 

Smith,  Eugbnb  Randolph.  Eduottion  Moves 
Ahead.  Boston,  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  1924.  145  pp. 

Here  we  find  a  noo'technical  discussion  of 
education  which  may  serve  as  an  introductory 
text  for  use  in  the  college  of  education,  the 
university,  have  a  place  on  the  reading  circle 
lists,  or  be  effectively  used  as  a  basis  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  parent-teacher  meetings.  One  reviewer 
has  said,  “The  book  is  safe  and  sane  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view  and  is  neither  long  nor 
tedious." 

Wilson,  Hakst  B.,  Ktght,  Giosgb  C.  and  Lull, 
Hssbbst  G.  Modem  Methods  of  Teaching. 
New  York,  Silver,  Burdett  fif  Company. 
1924.  286  pp. 

Although  the  authors  have  not  attempted 
to  make  a  contribution  to  educational  literature, 
they  have  prepared  a  helpful  introductory  text¬ 
book.  A  variety  of  topics  are  discussed,  stand¬ 
ards  for  evaluating  school  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  educational  policies,  ^pes  of  classroom 
practice,  etc.  By  the  use  c/  illustrations  such 
phases  as  school  activities  as  socialized  recita¬ 
tion,  the  apiNedation  lesson,  and  the  drill  lesson 
are  discuss^  in  detail. 

Stoops,  R.  O.  Elementary  Schott  Costs  in  the 
State  of  ?iew  Tw^.  New  York,  T^ 
Macmillan  Company,  1924.  123  pp. 

This  report  prepared  under  the  dirntioo  of 
the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry  Commission 
should  prove  of  great  value  to  educational  workers 
interested  in  accurate  cost  accounting  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  While  the  facts  concerning 
the  costs  will  be  of  greatest  value  to  the  school 
officials  in  the  state  ^  New  York,  they  will,  for 
purposes  cff  comparison,  prove  useful  to  educa- 
tkx^  administrators  in  other  states  as  well. 

IN  PAPER  COVERS 

Wild,  Monica,  R.  and  Whttb,  Doan,  E. 
Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools. 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  State  Teachers  College, 
1924.  431  pp.  (Bulletin  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Vol.  25,  No.  4) 

Only  one  phase  of  the  physical-education 
program,  big  muscle  activity,  1^  been  used  as  a 
criterion  for  the  choice  of  material  contained  in 
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this  book.  The  selectioo  of  the  material  vu 
based  upon:  (1)  the  ol^tives,  (2)  age  q, 
centives  and  capacities,  (3)  common  conditiou 
of  space  and  equipment,  (4)  limitations  of  leader,  b 
ship,  aixl  (5)  muscular  activities  which  are  natunl  t 
to  children.  Games  for  the  schoolroom  and  the 
playground,  rhythmical  activities,  stunu  ud  ‘ 
contests,  natu^  gymnastics,  and  athleto,  * 
including  track  aixl  held,  are  provided  for.  Not  i 
only  are  detailed  descriptions  of  folk  dances  gnu  ( 
but  the  music  is  also  provided.  A  great  variety  of 
valuable  material  for  the  teacher  is  contained  a 
this  bulletin  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College.  ' 

SnNCBK,  Makt  E.  Health  through  the  Sdml  ' 
Day.  Washington,  D.  C..  National  Catholk  ’ 
Welfue  Conference  Burau  of  EducatiaD, 
1924.  96  pp).  (Education  Bulletins  Na  7). 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  health  education,  i 
course  of  study  in  health  training  and  instructioo 
is  given  whkffi  extends  from  the  kindergarta 
through  grade  eight. 

Michigan  Statb  Tbachibs  Association.  A 
State  System  of  Uniform  Child-Accountmi. 
Prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Uiufoa 
Child-Accounting  and  Unit  Costs.  Lansitig 
Michigan,  State  Department  of  Educaboo, 
15>24.  45  pp. 

The  Child- Accounting  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Michigan  State  Teachers  Association  h 
1922  has  attempted  to  develop  a  system  of  child' 
accounting  technique  which  will  meet  the 
demands  of  a  modm  educational  system.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  place  child-accountin| 
upon  a  sound  statistical  basis;  and  to  estabUi 
a  uniform  transfer  system  based  upon  cumulatiie 
child  records  which  will  furnish  a  complete 
history  of  the  child  from  the  time  he  enters  school 
until  his  graduation  from  hi(^  school.  They 
suggest  a  five-point  letter-rating  system  of  markmi 
to  be  used  throu^Kxit  the  elementary  and  second' 
ary  schools.  They  also  recommend  a  complete 
revision  of  state  reports  to  meet  present-day 
needs  which  will  c^orm  with  the  proposed 
system. 

This  system  has  been  presented  in  a  published 
form  afta  a  considerable  probationary  period. 
The  preliminary  report  on  child-accounting  wai 
presented  to  the  teachers  and  superintendent! 
asking  them  to  study  carefully  the  complete 
report,  to  try  out  the  various  records  and  methodi 
suggested,  and  to  mve  the  committee  the  benefit 
of  their  advice.  This  report  was  also  sent  to 
several  universities  and  state  departments  fix 
criticisms  and  suggesticms.  The  final  report, 
therefore,  incorporates  not  only  the  best  ^oit 
of  the  committee  but  also  suggestions  from  the 
field  as  well;  and  is  presented  as  an  entirely 
practical  and  simple  system  of  uniform  child- 
accounting.  The  child-accounting  forms  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  report  may  be  purchased  from 
Courtis  Standard  Tests,  1907  East  Grand  Boule¬ 
vard,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Miss  Edith  Hildebrant  in  the  Decern' 
ber  issue  of  the  School  Review  reports 
that  in  a  recent  investigation  2.77 
errors  were  made  in  every  fifteen 
minutes  of  firee,  written  discourse  on 
subjects  of  their  own  selectirxi  by 
e^  of  15,500  high'school  students 
in  sixteen  of  the  leading  hi^  schools 
of  the  United  States.  This  figure  is 
conservative,  since  errors  involving  pen- 
manship,  capitalization,  parts  of  spe^, 
verb  forms,  the  possessive,  certain  uses 
of  the  hyphen,  and  any  other  item 
governed  by  some  definite  grammatical 
principle  not  primarily  concerned  with 
the  arrangement  of  letters  in  words, 
were  disregarded  in  the  examination 
of  the  manuscripts.  The  ten  words 
most  commonly  misspelled  with  number 
of  misspellings  follow:  o'clock,  634;  too, 
573;  experience,  362;  there,  361;  their, 
350;  didn’t,  312;  finally,  247;  imme' 
didtely,  244;  stopped,  239;  decided,  235. 
Excepticmal  stud^ts  not  infrequently 
used  and  spelled  correctly  such  unusud 
words  as  internecine,  chimerical,  and 
oscillatory.  Other  students  failed  on 
such  simple,  everyday  words  as  and  and 
the.  In  spite  cf  this  showing,  the 
average  ot  true  spelling  ability  in 
Amehcan  schools  is  higher  today  than 
it  has  ever  been.  In  tte  past,  countless 
wcxds  were  taught  that  students  could 
not  use,  whereas,  modem  methods  prc' 
sent  words  which  belcmg  in  the  studmt's 
vocabulary,  particularly  his  writing  vo* 
cabulary.  What  is  obviously  neet^  is 
more  practice  cf  the  modem  method. 

PrcrfessOT  W.  S.  Guiler  of  Miami 
University,  Oxfwd,  Ohio,  has  copy- 
righted  a  mimeographed  volume  on 
'Teaching  Arithm^c  through  Games 
and  Other  Pupil  Activity.”  The  voh 
ume  sets  up  in  Part  I  definite  ediKadcxial 
objectives  in  arithmetic  for  each  of  the 
d^t  grades;  and  in  Part  II  presents  a 
series  a  activities  which  may  be  used  in 
attaining  these  objectives  in  each  of  the 
grades.  Many  of  these  activities  are 
not  only  list^,  but  the  detailed  pro' 


cedure  and  the  statement  of  equipment 
are  also  given.  The  volume  should  be  of 
interest  and  assistance  to  teachers  who 
are  endeavoring  to  motivate  their  class' 
room  work  throu^  pupil  activity. 


TEACHING  ENGUSH  UTERA- 
TURE  BY  THE  LABORA' 
TORY  METHOD 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

5.  They  had  a  desirable  sense  that 
this  was  in  a  way  free  activity — at  least, 
they  were  allowed  much  mOTe  freedom 
than  in  the  usual  literature  class,  not 
only  to  do  any  several  tasks  acccsrcling 
as  they  saw  fit,  but  to  branch  out  a 
little  according  to  individual  tastes  in 
the  reading  and  the  composition. 

6.  The  class  had  no  chance  to  feel 
bored  (xr  disgusted  with  a  piece  of 
literature — which  is  only  likely  to  be 
the  result  with  the  quicker  members  of  a 
class  when  the  intensive  method  is  used. 

7.  Time  and  pupils  energy  were 
saved  by  teachers  asking  twentV'four 
questions  only  to  be  answered  by  all 

upils.  The  late  Dr.  Stevens  of  Colum' 
ia  found  that  the  average  number  of 
questiems  asked  and  answered  in  an 
^glish  recitation  varied  from  seventy- 
five  to  two  hundred.  Taking  the  low- 
est  figure,  by  questions  and  answer 
methc^  in  ^ee  weeks,  the  teacher 
would  ^ve  asked  1,125  questions. 

In  the  University  of  Chicago  Hi^ 
School  a  great  deal  of  work  ^  bera 
done  by  tM  method  of  supervised  study. 
N.  C.  Reavis  of  that  schml  says  in  t^ 
School  Review  of  June  1924: 

“No  technique  teaching  has  yet 
been  devised  which  is  so  fl^ble  and 
so  adaptable  to  the  proper  instruction 
of  individuals  as  supervised  study. 
The  weaknesses  that  have  develop^ 
in  practice  are  not  inherent,  but  are 
due  to  erres's  of  administration  and 
application.  It  offers  a  solution  to 
a  most  vexing  problem  in  secondary 
education — namely,  the  elimination  eff 
classroom  waste.” 
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GRADUATE  DEGREES  GRANTED  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION  DURING  1924 

During  the  calendar  year  1924,  C^o 
State  University  granted  graduate  degrees 
to  twenty-three  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment  of  School  Administration.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  list  of  the  people  who  received 
degrees.  Aft^  ea^  person's  name  is 
given  the  title  of  his  thuis  as  well  as  his 
present  position. 

Doctok  of  Philosotht 

Heck,  Arch  Oliver.  ‘The  Preaent  Status  and 
the  Standardization  of  Chikl'Accounting 
Rccorda."  Assistant  Professor,  Department 
of  School  Administration,  Ohio  State 
University,  Cdumbus  CMiia 

Mastbbs  of  Arts 

Ankenbrand,  William  Ward.  “A  Survey  of 
PubliC'School  Finance  in  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio.''  Superintendent  of  Schods,  Plea«ul^ 
ville,  Ohio. 

Appleman,  Harvey  Miles.  “The  Educatkmal, 
Home,  and  Economic  Backmtxmd  of  Girls 
in  the  Columbus  Part-Time  School.''  Super¬ 
visor  of  Attendance  and  Part-Time  Schools, 
Board  of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Barnett,  Leonard.  “Present  Le^  Status  of 
Negro  Education  in  the  United  States." 
Instructor  and  Supervisor  of  IVactice 
Teaching,  Collegiate  Institute,  Institute, 
West  Virginia. 

Beeman,  William  Edm.  “A  Study  of  a  Re¬ 
testing  Program.'  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Richwood,  CXiio. 

Ca{Jinger,  William  Jesse.  “Stote  Aid  for 
Various  School  Ptojecu  in  Twenty-four 
States  (Alabama  to  Montana)."  Graduate 
Student,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
veraity.  New  York  City. 

Ching,  Hsu.  “The  Achie^rement  of  Pupils  in 
Terms  of  Their  Abdity  to  Achieve." 

Chungking,  China 

CoK,  Gale  Washingtw.  “The  Reorpniation  of 
a  Rural  Centralized  School."  Superintmdent 
of  Schools,  Perry  Township,  Ohio. 

Eckard,  Garry.  "An  Analysis  of  Compulsory 
Education  in  the  Forty-eight  States  of  the 
United  States."  Graduate  Student,  CXiio 
State  University,  Columbus,  CXiio. 

Garden,  George  Byers.  "A  Comparison  of  Rural 
and  City  Schod  Children  on  the  Basis  of  the 
Army  Alfdia  Tests."  Assistant  Principal 
of  a  missionary  school  in  India. 

HartzeU,  Mabel.  “A  Financial  Survey  of  the 
PuUic  Schods  of  Alliance,  CXiio."  Teacher, 
Alliance,  Ohio. 


Educational  RasaAicii  Buuxni 


Harton,  Carson  Lieuellen.  “Provisioo  for  Pub  | 
ing  Space  as  a  Schod-Board  Measurt" 
PrdKi^  High  School,  Nelsonville,  Ohio 

Huskies,  Charles  Freeman.  "An  Age-Gndi  I 
Census  of  the  Schools  of  Auglaize  Couitf, 
Ohio."  Principal,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Liu,  Pao  Ching.  “How  to  Improve  China  wiA 
Vocatiooal  Education."  &aduate  Student 
Teachers  College,  Cdumbia  Univenitf,  I 
New  York  Qty.  ! 

Morris,  John  Hayes.  “Present  Legal  Status  of  I 
the  County  Superintendent  in  the  Unittd  I 
States."  ^perintendent  of  Scfaods,  Sene»  1 
ville,  Ohio. 

Ries,  Pad  Frederick.  “An  Age  and  Grade  Study 
of  Public-Schod  Enrollment  in  Ohio  192}- 
1924."  Principal,  High  School,  Galion,  Ohia 

Ryder,  Hardd  Enierm.  “A  Forward  Look  fii 
Geaup  County."  Geaup  County  Super¬ 
intendent,  Chardon,  Ohio. 

Ryder,  Raymond  Robert.  "A  Building  Progria 
for  the  Randdph  Township  Sclxx^  Monk 
gomery  County,  Ohio,  and  a  Study  of  Sow 
d  the  Factors  Which  Will  Partially  Deter¬ 
mine  the  Nature  of  the  Curriculum.'' 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Englewood,  Ohm 

Treloar,  William  Butler.  “State  Aid  for  Varioai 
Schod  Prqjecu  in  Twenty-four  States 
(Nebraska  to  Wyoming)."  Supehntendcat 
of  Schools,  Warren,  CXiio. 

Ward,  Jesse  Lynn.  ‘Trends  of  Schod  Bondai 
in  Ohio."  Superintendent  of  Schooiit 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Wilson,  William  Cleveland.  “The  Reorgania- 
tioo  of  a  Public  Schod."  Hughes  Hi^ 
Schod.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Wilson,  William  Keith.  "A  Scientific  Markag 
System  for  High-Sebod  Students."  Supm 
intendent  of  Schools,  Rutland,  Ohio. 

Winters,  Thomas  Howard.  "A  Logical  Arranp- 
ment  of  Ohio  Schod  Laws."  Supervisor  cf 
Teacher  Training,  Sute  Education  Depart- 
ment,  Cdumbus,  Ohio. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  DINNER 
All  alumni  and  former  students  of 
Ohio  State  University  are  invited  to 
attend  the  second  annual  dinner  to  be 
held  during  the  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendeiice  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  Cincinnati. 
The  Ohio  State  Dinner  will  be  held  at 
the  Gibson  Hotel  at  6:30  P,  M.,  Wed¬ 
nesday.  February  25. 

Send  in  your  reservation  at  once  so 
that  you  may  be  sure  of  your  place 
at  the  banquet.  Address  it  to  Clyde  M. 
Abbott,  Citixens  Bank  Building,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  Tickets,  $2J0  earn. 


